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books, by whomsoever they be chosen. Perhaps, as we shall see
in our next chapter, it extends beyond formal books themselves.

SUMMARY

A useful exercise, to sharpen our conception of World Litera-
ture, is to ask ourselves: "What books would I take with me,
if I were to be out of touch with Western civilization?" Na-
poleon Bonaparte, Stanley, Theodore Roosevelt, starting for
Africa, took traveling libraries with them. The only book that
Stanley preserved throughout his arduous journey was the Bible.

Hence the tempting conception of a Literary Bible: a collec-
tion of manageable size, offering that spiritual unity which is
the condition of depth, and so varied withal that a new Robin-
son Crusoe, with that single volume in his hands, would not be
spiritually starved.

Professor Richard Moulton proposed a scheme of five such
Bibles. We discuss his selection, and offer a few additional sug-
gestions of our own.

The first two Bibles will no doubt secure unanimous endorse-
ment: the Holy Bible, whose greatness as a literary document
is still overlooked by many, and the Hellenic Bible of Epic,
Drama, History and Philosophy.

More questionable is the grouping together, as a third Bible,
of Dante's Divine Comedy and Milton's Paradise Lost. The
unity is manifest, but there might be a lack of sufficient variety.

The works of Shakespeare are accepted without demur as a
fourth Bible. The unity is that of the author's personality, mys-
terious but unmistakable; the variety is that of life itself.

As his fifth Bible, Professor Moulton suggested the Faust
theme, as treated by various authors. We propose to retain
Faust as the center, as it is one of the great philosophical myths
in literature 5 and to include the principal works of Goethe,
apostle of modern culture.

Are there other writings that could thus be grouped into
Bibles, offering both unity and all-sufficient variety? Perhaps
the Cycle of Medieval Romance, particularly the Arthurian and